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The Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine' 's De civitate 
Dei. By S. Angus. Princeton dissertation. Princeton 
University Library, 1906. Pp. 278. $1. 

The direct quotations from classical authors found in the De civitate 
Dei have already been pointed out in the edition of Dombart; but the 
mere collection of them in a conspectus, as has been done by Dr. Angus, 
serves to give a vivid impression of the extent of the reading of the great 
leader of the African church. The scope of the dissertation, however, is 
much wider than this. The aim has been to "search all the extant 
sources to which Augustine could have had access," and thus to deter- 
mine his probable authorities. This task has been executed with great 
thoroughness, and, in the main, the conclusions drawn are convincing. 
For his survey of Roman history in the early books Augustine is shown 
to have used Florus and Eutropius, as well as Sallust and Livy. Per- 
haps the latter has not always received due credit. For example, the 
words in De civ. Dei iii. 19, qui non tarn narrate bella Romana quam 
Romanum imperium laudare instituerunt, are just as appropriately 
used of Livy as of Florus; while the statement thus introduced (in con- 
nection with the second Punic War), similior victo fuerit ille qui vicit, 
may be regarded as a reminiscence of Livy xxi. 1. 2, just as the phrase 
two lines beyond, Alpibus disruptis, may possibly be an allusion to the 
story found in Livy xxi. 37.' The explanation given of Augustine's failure 
to make any mention of Tacitus is not satisfactory: "But Tacitus' work 
was not so well adapted to his purpose, as the gloomy pictures painted 
by Tacitus belong to times after the introduction of Christianity." 

For the sketch of Roman religion, the chief sources are Cicero and 
Varro, and in the case of each of these authors Angus has pointed out a 
fragment previously unacknowledged. Of special interest is the discussion 
of Augustine's indebtedness to the Neoplatonists. The commentary is 
also valuable in its discussion of subjects lying outside the main theme 
of the dissertation, and to a large extent supplies the place of an 
annotated edition of the first ten books of the De civitate Dei. Naturally 
some additional parallels might have been included; e. g., the argument 
against the astrologers drawn from the case of twins in v. 2 is exactly 
that of Cicero in De divinatione ii. 43. 90. A few errors also occur. The 
authorship of the Asclepius, or Dialogus Hermetis (sic) Trismegisti, is 
incorrectly assigned to Apuleius, and on p. 201 there is a peculiar mis- 
interpretation of Augustine's comment on the trial of Apuleius. The 
identification of Labeo, the writer on religious topics, with Labeo, the 
jurist of the Augustan age, is not at all certain, particularly in view of 
the use of angelos in the passage attributed to him in De civ. Dei ix. 19. 

1 Augustine probably did not use the complete work of Livy, but the lost Epitome. 
See Sanders in University of Michigan Studies I, pp. 149-260. 
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The latter part of the dissertation discusses the extent of Augustine's 
knowledge of Greek, a matter of especial importance in connection with 
his use of the Neoplatonists as a source. By a careful examination of 
several of Augustine's works it is shown that he had a command of the 
Septuagint and the New Testament, so far as to distinguish delicate 
shades of meaning and to venture upon textual emendations. In view of 
his own conclusions, Angus hardly seems justified in denying the possi- 
bility of Augustine's having known Homer or Plato in the original so 
dogmatically as he has done in his study of the sources. 

Mention should be made of the interesting chapter on the composi- 
tion of the Be civitate Dei by Professor West, at whose suggestion this 
study was undertaken and to whose inspiration Dr. Angus evidently 
owes much. The work is one that will be welcomed by students of 
Augustine for its abundant collection of material and the light thrown 
upon many interesting problems. For this reason, it is particularly 
unfortunate that the proofreading did not receive more careful attention 

Edward A. Bechtel 

University op Chicago 



The Cynegeticus. By Henry Nevill Sandeks. Johns Hopkins 
dissertation. Baltimore: privately printed, 1906 [1903]. 
Pp. 32. 

The aim of Dr. Sanders is to throw light upon the problem of the 
authorship of the Cynegeticus "by trying to determine more nearly the date 
of publication from literary allusion and the locality from topographical 
consideration." In proof of knowledge of the Cynegeticus among writers 
of the fifth and fourth centuries he compares Simon with Cyn. iv. 1, 
Plato Bep. ii. 375 with ii. 3, Hypereides v. 18 with ix. 12, Euripides 
Bacchae 862 ff . with ix, and Demosthenes vi. 14 with xi. 3. As an example 
of these supposed parallels we may take the last. When Demosthenes 
spoke of Philip as tw ®eTTa\o>v hrirltov koX to>v Oij/ScuW oirAiraiv iv jneVat 
\r)4>6ek he had in mind the words used of big game in Cyn. xi. 3: 
aTroKXeurdeuTa. /jtera iWtov «<u 07rA.cov aAxb-Kcrat. Sanders believes that 
Xenophon drew part of his material from Macedonian sources, on the 
ground that some of the game could have been found only in the high- 
lands, that a qualification of the keeper is ability to speak Greek, and 
that the objection to hounds which were yapoiroL indicates a local preju- 
dice, with Macedonia as the locality because the Macedonian for lion 
was xapon'. The thesis cannot be said to make any real contribution to 
the settlement of the problem discussed. 

A. G. Laird 

University of Wisconsin 



